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question lies far too deep in the recesses of psychology
for us to discuss it here. The lists having been open
ever since the dawn of philosophy, it is not wonderful
that the two parties should have been forced to put on
their strongest armour, both of attack and of defence.
The question would not so long have remained a ques-
tion, if the more obvious arguments on either side had
been unanswerable. Each party has been able to urge
in its own favour numerous and striking facts, to
reconcile which with the opposite theory has required
all the metaphysical resources which that theory could
command. It will not be wondered at, then, that we
here content ourselves with a bare statement of our
opinion. It is, that the truth, on this much-debated
question? lies with the school of Locke and of Bentham.
The nature and laws of Things in themselves, or of the
hidden causes of the phenomena which are the objects
of experience, appear to us radically inaccessible to
the human faculties. We see no ground for believing
that anything can be the object of our knowledge
except our experience, and what can be inferred from
our experience by the analogies of experience itself;
nor that there is any idea, feeling, or power hi the
human mind, which, in order to account for it, requires
that its origin should be referred to any other source.
We are therefore at issue with Coleridge on the central
idea of his philosophy; and we find no need of, and no
use for, the peculiar technical terminology which he
and his masters the Germans have introduced into
philosophy, for the double purpose of giving logical
precision to doctrines which we do not admit, and of
marking a relation between those abstract doctrines
and many concrete experimental truths, which this
language* in our judgment, serves not to elucidate, but
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